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READERS OPEN FORUM 
To the Editor: 


In 1944, Harriet Long and I, disturbed by the fact that the demand for 
children’s librarians was far in excess of the supply, wrote an article on the 
question of what becomes of children’s librarians (Library Journal 69 :179-181, 
March 1, 1944). At that time, as at present, there was a shortage of librarians 
in all fields, but most acutely in the field of children’s work. Two factors 
seemed to be responsible for this situation: first, children’s librarians were 
leaving work with children for other phases of library work. Secondly, there 
was a steady decline in enrollment for training in library service to children. 

The years that have followed the publication of that article have shown no 
improvement. Rather, the situation is worse. This may be more obvious to 
the library schools than to the profession at large, since the library schoo!s are 
daily faced with their inability to supply, in the least degree, the demand. In 
addition, there seems to be current an implied criticism of library schools ir 
that they are unable to produce children’s librarians for the libraries so badly 
in need of them. The library schools cannot force students into a field which 
the student prefers not to enter. It should also be made clear that the library 
schools are aware that all fields of library service are suffering because of 
inadequate staff. But the shortage of children’s librarians remains the most 
acute. 

There are at least two library systems without a trained children’s 
librarian except for the supervisor of children’s work. The majority of 
children’s departments are dangerously understaffed. The result of this 
condition is obvious. Quality of work deteriorates because of the shortage. 
When quality deteriorates, children’s work lays itself open to criticism. 

Statistics frequently prove more than any number of words. The follow- 
ing figures show the situation in Carnegie Library School for the years 1941- 
1949. In 1941, fourteen children’s librarians were graduated; 1942, eight; 
1943, seven; 1944, six; 1945, four; 1946, seven; 1947, thirteen, of whom. 
however only six were available for placement; 1948, six. In 1949, there will 
be five graduated of whom four are available for placement. 

This statement does not represent an attitude of defeatism, but rather a 
plea that children’s librarians face up to a situation which exists, whether we 
like to acknowledge it or not. I do not need to be convinced that there is 2 
place in the public library for children’s work. Unfortunately, I do need te 
be convinced that we, as children’s librarians, can present our work objectively, 
impersonally, and constructively, without evasion of certain contemporary facts 
and trends. There are indications which seem to show that we need to prove 
to the library profession itself, as well as to the general public, that library 
work with children is something more fundamental than a play spot in the 
midst of the serious work of the rest of the public library. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that our professional future depends on our ability to do this. 


Elizabeth Nesbitt. 
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THE DIVISION AND THE 1949 REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
by 
Sue Hefley, Division President 


The ALA regionals represent a departure from the traditional pattern of 
annual conferences for the Association and until the Midwinter meeting in 
Chicago, when helpful decisions were made regarding planning procedure, 
there was some uncertainty as to whose was the next move. Now, however, 
policies are recognized, channels for planning have been provided, and plan- 
ning is actually underway in the various areas. 

Seven regional conferences will be held between the middle of August and 
the first of December. The schedule is given here, with the name of the 
chairman of the planning committee and the name of the Division’s represen- 
tative in each area. For convenient reference, states included in each region 
are named. 

Far West. August 22-25, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia Campus. Edwin Truman Coman, Jr., Graduate 
School of Business Library, Stanford University, Stanford, California. Chair- 
man, Ruth Hewitt, Seattle Public Library, Division representative. (Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, California, Nevada, British Columbia, Al- 
berta. ) 

Trans-AMlississippi. September 2-5, Fort Collins, Colorado, Colorado A. 
& M. College Campus. Joseph C. Shipman, Linda Hall Technological Li- 
brary, Kansas City, Missouri, Chairman, Margaret Greer, Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Division representative. (Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Saskatchewan, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Manitoba. ) 

Middle Atlantic. October 3-5, Atlantic City, Ambassador Hotel. James 
FE. Bryan, Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, Chairman. Mrs. Beatrice 
Schein, Newark Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, Division representative. 
(Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, New York.) 

New England. October 12-15, Swampscott, Massachusetts, New Ocean 
House. Lysla I. Abbott, Public Library, Portland, Maine, Chairman, Eliza- 
beth Johnson, Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Massachusetts, Division represen- 
tative. (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island. ) 

Southeastern. October 26-29, Miami Beach, Florida, Floridian Hotel, 
Exhibits—Municipal Pier. Randolph W. Church, State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia, Chairman Laura Martin, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, Division representative. (Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky.) 

Midwest. November 9-12, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Pantlind Hotel. 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan, Chairman. Jean Roos, 
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Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, Division representative. (IIlinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan.) ian 
Southwestern. November 20-23, Fort Worth, Texas, Blackstone Hotel 
James FE. Gourley, Public Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chairman. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Walraven, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas, Divi- 
sion representative. (Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas. ) _ 


Regional representatives are also being named for the Sections. 


syl 


Children’s Library Association Regional chairmen are: ° 
Far West. Watherine Porter, Children’s Librarian, University Branch Ke 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington. 
Trans-Mississippi. Mary Elizabeth Ledlie, Director, Work with Chil- p 
dren, Des Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Lowa. , 
Middle Atlantic. Elizabeth Gross, Director, Work with Children, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. mi 
New England. Alice B. Cushman, Children’s Librarian, Fitchburg Pub- ” 
lic Library, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. ies 
Southeastern, Margaret Miller, Children’s Librarian and Assistant “i 
Director, Public Library, Birmingham, Alabama. - 
Midwest. Marian C. Young, Chief, Children’s Department, Detroit al 
Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. D 
Southwestern. Name of representative not available at time of going fa 
to press. 
Regional chairmen for the American Association of School Librarians are: m 
Far West. Mabel A. Turner, Assistant Professor, School of Librarian- re 
ship, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. = 
Trans-Mississippi. FEEedna Gustafson, West High School, Denver, Colo- C 
rado. re 
Middle Atlantic. Mae Graham, Supervisor, School and Children’s Li- a 
braries, Extension Division, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- , 
land. : 
New England. Esther Millett, Librarian, Mary R. Hillard Memoria! 7 
Library, Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut. by 
Southeastern. Sara Krentzman, Assistant Dean, School of Library st 


Training and Service, State University and Consultant, Library Service, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Midwest. June Ladd, Lew Wallace High School, Gary, Indiana. 
Southwestern, Margaret K. Walraven, Librarian, N. R. Crozier I 
Technical High School, Dallas, Texas. 


r , . rie - . ° 1 a 
Young People’s Reading Round Table has named the following Regional C 
chairmen: i 
Far West. Harriet Cox, Young People’s Librarian, Library Association 4 


of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 
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Trans-Mississippi. Isabel Nichol, Associate Professor, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Middle Atlantic. Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


New England. Katherine P. Jeffery, Librarian, Young Adults Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


Midwest. Alice Louise LeFevre, Director, Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Southeastern. Laura Martin, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Southwestern. Bessie Sue Munday, Young Adults Division, Fort Worth 
Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas. 


In each region, the committee is taking the initiative in conference plan- 
ning. Our representatives are working with the committee in whatever way 
seems indicated. Section representatives will work with the Division 
representative. Division membership, as such, can participate in planning by 
making suggestion to Division or Section representative and by accepting 
responsibilities which are offered. Professional groups of children’s and 
young people’s librarians which are already functioning within a region will in 
all probability have a large share of responsibility for program-making. The 
Division representative acts with all groups concerned to make Division 
facilities available as they may be needed. 


According to Board decision at Midwinter, there will be no business 
meeting of the Division at any one of the conferences. Programming which 
represents any special field of library work will be second in emphasis to that 
which represents general interests. Part 2 of the ALA Fourth Activities 
Committee Report, Association goals (and therefore Division goals) and 
recruiting have been suggested as interests common to all librarians, in 
whatever field, and therefore appropriate for conference attention. These 
subjects can also be discussed from the point of view of the Division. 

In regional conferences, ALA and the Division can become realities to 
many for whom they have had little meaning in the past. Because responsibili- 
ties for conference planning and program execution will be widely spread and 
broadly shared, the 1949 regionals will result in a stimulated Division and a 
strengthened membership. 





The Canadian Library Association will hold an Institute for School 
Librarians at its annual conference in Winnipeg. The Institute, June 24th 
and 25th, will be directed by Miss Amelia Munson, New York Public Library. 
School Librarians in the states neighboring Manitoba, who wish to attend, 
would be very welcome. For tentative programme write to the Association, 
+6 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
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STORYTELLING IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by 
Eulalie M1. Steinmetz 
Supervisor of Storytelling 
The New York Public Library 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


A program of supervised storytelling has been sustained in the children’s 
rooms of The New York Public Library for some forty-odd years. When the 
Office of Work with Children was established, those in authority were con- 
vinced that storytelling was the most effective way of making books live 
dramatically for boys and girls. We who tell the stories today hold fast to 
the same conviction; we see storytelling, too, as a means whereby boys and girls 
are given an opportunity to hear the spoken word, to develop their powers of 
listening, and to share an experience with a living personality. 

Storyhours are held weekly in the +3 branches and monthly in the 13 
sub-branches in the three boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, and Staten 
Island from the celebration of Halloween to the festival of May Day. ‘The 
storyhour has, deliberately, a pattern of formality: tickets, procession, special 
room, age limitation, and a restricted number in the audience. From such 
controlled groups comes good listening, good telling, the maximum pleasure to 
all concerned. 

Besides the storyhours, picture-book hours are held weekly for the small 
brothers and sisters who are too young to go to storyhours Here the children 
not only listen, but they look, and in looking make early acquaintance with 
the work of the most distinguished of book illustrators. 

In those areas of New York where housing developments are mushroom- 
ing, we are just beginning to have nursery picture-book hours in an effort to 
bring the younger children and their parents to the neighborhood libraries. 


STORYTELLERS 


The children’s librarians and the assistants in the children’s rooms tell 
the stories at both storyhours and picture-book hours, choosing them from 
approved books of fairy, folk, and hero tales in their Reading Room collections. 
The basis for their selection is Stories, an annotated list of some 600 titles 
published by The New York Public Library, the fourth edition of which is at 
the printers as this article is being written. 

Each new storyteller moves to her first storyhour by judicious steps: first, 
an interview with the Supervisor of Storytelling; then, a reading period in the 
books about storytelling; next, guided research to find material congenial to 
temperament, background, special talents; then the conducting of several 
reading aloud hours or picture-book hours; and, finally, the first storyhour 
itself. No one is present at this storyhour except the storyteller and the chil- 
dren; but later, after experience has given the beginner confidence, the Super- 
visor observes a storyhour, after which another interview rounds out the 
training period. 
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Each spring the Supervisor presents some six or seven of the new story- 
tellers at a Symposium. This is the storytelling festival of the year and, being 
held in May and on Staten Island—which necessitates an early morning ferry 
ride across the bay—there is a certain holiday excitement to the occasion. The, 
Symposiums are planned to give inspiration and refreshment to the storytellers, : 
and how well they succeed is attested to by the number of times the titles of 
the stories told appear on Inter storyhour reports. 


SPECIAL STORYHOURS 


During the school year the children’s librarians are often invited to tell 
stories at assemblies or in the classrooms of their community schools. This 
year four of our branches were closed for rehabilitation and during the time of 
closing the storytellers went regularly to their schools telling stories, giving 
book talks, preserving and strengthening the relationship of books, schools, and 
libraries. 

We have, too, a special monthly storyhour at the Museum of the City of 
New York. Here we try, while maintaining completely the integrity of our 
storytelling, to effect some bond between the storyhour and the Museum. We 
have had a New York City picture-book hour for the younger children; a tall- 
tale storyhour about New York heroes; a St. Patrick’s Day storyhour—that 
needs no justification in New York City!; and a storyhour about toys, since the 
Museum is famous for its Toy Shop. 

Recently The New York Public Library storyhour has taken to the air by 
way of Television. Miss Maria Cimino, Associate Librarian of the Ceritral 
Children’s Room, has been appearing on WNBT, Channel 4, since mid- 
February in a quarter hour of story and song. The program runs from 4:45 
to 5:00 in the late afternoon and speaks more effectively than words ever can 
for the storyhour as a legitimate and dramatic and effective way to bring 
books and children together. Even the hard-boiled—by their own admission— 
salesmen of Video are completely won over to the storyhour as Miss Cimino 
presents it: with simplicity, sincerity, and genuineness. 

SUMMER STORYTELLING 

In July and August the storytellers of The New York Public Library 
“with their heads full of stories and their arms full of books” go out into their 
neighborhoods to participate in the summer programs of the community 
organizations ; te meet the children on their own terms in park and playground, 
settlement house and church, day camp and playschool ; and to introduce them- 
selves, their books, and their stories to boys and girls who are often unaware of 
the very existence of the library. Summer storytelling takes careful planning, 
flexible repertoire, good lungs, a sense of humor, patience and fortitude, but it 
is one of the most exciting and rewarding phases of the storytelling program in 
the library. 

During the summer, too, a reading aloud hour is held at a certain time 
every day in every children’s room in the library. A corner of the room— 
usually the Reading Room—is arranged for the activity: a chair for the 
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librarian, stools for the listeners, a bow] of fresh flowers, and books attractively 
displayed from which the children choose what they wish to have read to them, 
The groups are never large—they should not be—and often a nucleus of 
“faithfuls” makes it possible to read, not only picture books and fairy and folk 
tales, but whole books, chapter by chapter. In the summer reading aloud hour 
the children’s librarians find time to share their favorite stories with the 
children, to introduce the special books which the boys and girls would not 
ordinarily find by themselves, to simply enjoy books with their readers with a 
leisureliness and an informality that is not possible in the busy fall and winter 
months. 


STORYTELLING IN PITTSBURGH 
by 
Virginia Chase, Head 
Boys and Girls Department 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Storytelling continues in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Central 
and Branches, as it has for over 50 years with a few innovations. In 1948 
stories were told by children’s librarians to 1,402 groups made up of 62,592 
boys and girls. 

A cooperative radio storytelling program sponsored by the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education has 
proved successful. Miss Kathryn Kohberger has been the radio storyteller 
since March, 1946. Her stories are directed toward the primary grades and 
are broadcast twice a week from the school classrooms throughout the city. 
One day a general story is told and on the other weekly broadcast, a nature 
story. The schools correlate their art, music and other subjects with the stories 
told. 

A Pre-School Storytelling Program has been offered by the Central 
Boys and Girls Division for the last two years. Stories are scheduled for 
alternate weeks on Wednesday mornings for children aged three to five. 
Picture stories are told and singing games played. Mothers meet during the 
storytelling program. Librarians from many departments of the Library have 
participated, discussing such subjects as Library Service to the Blind and Han- 
dicapped, Consumer Magazines, and Interior Decoration and visiting speakers 
included the Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Education of the Public 
Schools, who spoke on What Kindergarten Offers Your Child. 

Weekly story hours are held at all branch libraries and stories supplement 
book talks in schools, recreation centers, clubs, churches, playgrounds, and 
hospitals. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh bibliography, Stories to Tell to 
Children; a selected list for use by libraries, schools, clubs, and radio with a 
special listing of stories and poems for holiday and music programs, has been 
completely revised and this Sixth Edition will be available for distribution 
May Ist for approximately $1.00 per copy. 
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THE BOOK WEEK STORY HOUR BECOMES AN INTERRACIAL 
EXPERIENCE 


by 
ral : Bertha 8. Jenkinson, Children’s Librarian 
or South Chicago Branch 
ve, Chicago Public Library 


“.. Mr. Spencer G. Shaw, Branch Librarian and story teller . . . of 
Hartford, Connecticut . . . will tell stories at the South Chicago Branch 
Library . . . at our Book Week Story Hour.” 
lic The community is one of many nationalities and races. If one is Mexican 
cr Negro one lives on the ‘wrong side of the tracks’. If one is Jewish one 
has fewer close friends in the community. 


nt 

id Into the audience of one hundred and fifty walked the children’s librarian 
with the story teller about whom there had been so much advance publicity. 

o. The children had come early and were now quite restless. From the moment 

‘i Mr. Shaw smiled he had their complete attention, To get them into the 

- proper mood he used a handkerchief game. Soon they were laughing with him 

“ and trying desperately to wipe the smiles from their faces at the given signal 


sc as not to be “monkeys”. 
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The story hour was now well under way and when the Terrible Carlanca 
(from Sawyer—Picture Tales from Spain) was introduced they were com- 
pletely absorbed. The clever use of recorded music added to the drama and 
suspense. 

Between stories the story-teller invited the children to participate. First 
to come forward was a second grade girl from a parochial school who sang 
I’ve Been Working on the Railroad. She was followed by another girl and 
then a six-year-old boy—brave soul! 

“Paul,” said the story teller, “is going to do something very nice for us. 
He is going to sing a prayer.’”’ With complete lack of self consciousness the 
voice sang out—Shema Israel Adonai Echod—(Hear, Oh Israel, the Lord 
our God. The Lord is One). 

“How nice, Paul! Do you know the English words to your Jewish 
prayer?” asked the story teller. 

“No, Sir!” 

“Never mind, then. Sing it again.” Once more the prayer filled the 
auditorium. 

The barriers were down. Two older children read poems from Secrets 
by Jessie Orton Jones. 

At the close of the story hour, the story teller was swamped by eager 
demands for autographs. 

As he wrote a special message for each, the recording of 4merica the 
Beautiful played. The children left the Library with smiling faces and shin- 
ing eyes, humming—America, America, God shed His Grace on thee. 


ALA FOURTH ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE REPORT 


Intensive study of the Fourth Activities Report, Part II, should be the 
order of the day for all members of the Division and for all state and national 
groups of school, children’s and young people’s librarians. 


The official group which will welcome and consider comments on any of 
the recommendations of the report is the Ex-officio Committee on ALA Re- 
organization made up of the president and president-elect of each division and 
the president and president-elect of ALA. The ALA president is chairman. 
Our Division representatives on the committee are Sue Hefley and Elizabeth 
Groves. Questions, resolutions, protests or approvals on specific parts of the 
report should go to this committee. 

In addition the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People has 
a Committee on Evaluation of the Fourth Activities Committee Report from 
the Division’s point of view. The committee, under the chairmanship of Alice 
Louise LeFevre, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, will study 
the report and will list specific questions which the Division and its sections 
may wish to discuss at the regional ALA meetings. It is interested to receive 
both individual and group reactions to any of the 62 recommendations in Part 
II. The committee includes the Division president and president-elect plus the 


chairmen of AASL, CLA, and YPRRT. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
by 
Mrs. Katherine Watson 


Former Head, Children’s Department 
Denver Public Library 


Children’s radio programs have been discussed with more divergent 
opinions than almost any other matter connected with radio. Many parents 
have declared that the radio industry has failed miserably to discharge its 
obligations to children. Our Broadcasting Systems have unquestionably 
removed from their broadcasts a goodly share of the over-exciting types of 
broadcasts, but there are still some very objectionable ones. It is that type of 
program that children’s librarians are trying to counteract. 


Standards can be too rigid, of course, just as they can be too lax. The 
typical child is not a highbrow steeped in culture and art. He has a live 
curiosity and a strong desire, among other things, for adventure. But in 
supplying adventure, programs sometimes are too exciting, making children 
nervous and tense. The more ably a children’s script is prepared, the more 
genuine its appeal, the less it will try to inflame the child in order to hold his 
interests. Radio programs prepared by children’s librarians should be 
entertaining and dramatic, with reasonable suspense, be of high artistic quality 
and integrity, be expressed in correct English and diction, appeal to the child’s 
sense of humor, and be within his scope of imagination. 


There seems to be no competitive instrument which lends itself so suitably 
to library usage, especially in work with children, as does the radio. Work, 
yes, plenty of it, but splendid publicity! 


The Children’s Department of the Denver Public Library conducted a 
weekly radio program called Once Upon a Time over KOA, the NBC 
station in Denver, for seven years, from 1935 to 1942. Each week we planned 
something different, for we found children liked a varied program. We had 
stories, children’s plays, book contests, poetry, guest programs and book reviews. 
Letters by the hundreds came in when we had a contest about books, with a 
book as a prize. We dramatized many children’s books, having children from 
the various schools take the different parts. A few of the favorites were 
Down, Down the Mountain by Credle, The Lance of Kanana by French, 
and The Secret of the Rosewood Box by Orton, which can be found in my 


book Radio Plays for Children, published by H. W. Wilson. 


If the story is real to the children, they are with it from one end to the 
other, taking all the parts Children can keep track of innumerable characters. 


The main difficulty in choosing stories to tell over the radio is that of 
finding a story that is just the right length, a limitation which as a rule seldom 
troubles the storyteller who is speaking directly to a children’s audience. We 
found many stories that we wanted to use, but they were too long. So we 
read them over several times, and cut out the description that wasn’t essential 
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to the story. It was difficult to cut some of the stories of Andersen and 
Grimm, for one hesitates to mutilate such beauty. I found The Nightingale 
and The Ugly Duckling especially difficult to cut. When each word is 
precious, when every phrase adds something to the complete picture, it is 
hard to decide which shall be eliminated in order to fit into the time allowed. 
Occasionally a story must be expanded somewhat to fill the time. Then it is 
well to select some simple story whose value lies, not so much in its style, as in 
the narrative content. The strict time limitation is at first a severe mental 
handicap, but when that is overcome, the story-teller will tell her story as 
simply, as naturally and as unaffectedly as she tells it to a visible audience. 
After one gets used to speaking before the microphone without the inspiration 
of a visible audience, radio storytelling is not difficult. 


If air-time is fifteen minutes, the average person will broadcast between 
six or seven pages of script, double-spaced on “‘non-rustling” paper, depending 
on how much conversation there is in the story, and the speed of the storyteller. 
It is well to speak slowly, but not too slowly. A well-modulated voice is the | 
most pleasing. We found it took us a minute or two more before the micro- | 
phone than in the practice at home. And practice is very necessary to make 
the story sound spoken, not read. It is well to vary speech in order that the 
words do not always have the same pitch or volume. A fairly low middle 7 
pitch carries best. Voices that are pitched too high or too low do not please. 


REN OEIC NG? 





Pauses are very important and it is good to vary them in length. It is not he 
desirable to strain for volume. The man in the control room will take care of 
all the magnifying of tone. All the projecting one needs is to speak distinctly. 
This is very important. I have always tried to make the child feel that the 
story was being told to him alone. 
It helped me in telling stories to try to visualize an audience and my 
thoughts went out to the many little children in the surrounding small towns 
of Colorado who wrote me that they set the alarm clock, to be sure they wt 
wouldn’t miss the story-lady Saturday morning at nine o’clock. “i 
: ac 
Now to turn back to 1925 and 1926 when our library program was first | so 
on the air, although only for a short time. It is safe to say that our broadcast 4 ou 
in that long ago was the first library storytelling program on the air. Just @ hu 
think, in those days we could tell anything we wanted, without permission. 7 Pr 
We received letters from far and near. I have one I cherish from Cristobal, | 
Panama Canal Zone. This was all very different ten years later, for we then | " 
0 


arranged our programs three to four months in advance, in order that the 
program-director of NBC could get permission from the publishers. 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if the time could ever come when there would 
be a children’s radio program conducted by Children’s Librarians, broadcast 
from coast to coast? I’m sure parents would then say that would be a “Must” 
Program for their children. Ci 
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From left to right: Norman Waite, Winnetka; Ruth Harshaw; Jerry Llewelyn, 
Winnetka; Ruth Sawyer; Virginia Durman of Hinsdale; Joan Wenninger, Chicago; 
Betty Jane Klein of Evanston. 

IT’S THE HOBBY HORSE! 
by 
Ruth Harshax 
Director, Educational Service Bureau 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. — Chicago 

It was sixteen years ago that I was given the unusual job of organizing 
what became known as the Educational Service Bureau for Carson, Pirie, 
Scott and Company. Of its many educational services, my most interesting 
activity over the first twelve years was giving talks to Parent Teacher As- 
sociation meetings and assemblies of school children about books. It was 
out of this experience that I learned that telling a brief excerpt, preferably 
humorous or very exciting, from the story itself was the most effective way to 
present a child’s book to either parents or children. 

I spent three summers trying to perfect a technique for presenting books 
in the same way over the air. When I discussed the plan I had evolved for a 
book show with Mr. Ralph Henry, head of Carson’s book department, he 
assured me that the publishers and authors would cooperate. The [lobby 
Horse Presents was then complete and Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company 
has sponsored it since the fall of 1946. The Hobby Horse clatters in every 
Saturday morning at 8:45 on WMAQ, the NBC outlet in Chicago, with 
the announcer saying, “It’s the Hobby Horse at Carson, Pirie, Scott and 
Company.” 
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A dramatic reading from a book is presented; then the author and a 
group of young people are introduced in a discussion of the book and any- 
thing concerning the author and his writing of interest to the children taking 
part in the interview. We often go off the air with some child saying urgently, 
“Can’t we ask him just one more question?” We hope when the program is 
over the author and his books are unforgettable in the minds of our listeners — 
an impressive group, for our audience now includes young people of five 
states — the WMAQO listening area. 

Each year we have asked our listeners to help us choose the authors 
who are to be invited to appear. The choices have been wonderful and our 
responses phenomenal — about 20,000 votes the first year, just under 
40,000 in our second year, and we are now in the process of choosing the 
Hobby Horse Favorite Authors once again. A letter to schools in this area 
brought requests for over 100,000 voting cards, with a return on each card so 
that the voting would be an individual matter. Though the returns are 
not all in, we are presenting this spring some of the authors whose names are 
high on the list: Stephen Meader, Robert Lawson, Lavinia Davis, John R. 
Tunis, Maud Hart Lovelace, Betty Cavanna and many other names equally 
gilt-edged 

The exciting thing about the venture — and a really vital element — is 
the cooperation of all professional groups interested in children’s books, such as 
the Teacher-Librarians Club under the direction of Dilla W. MacBean, 
Director of the Division of Libraries in the Chicago Public Schools, the 
public library and the branches under Agatha S. Shea, the Materials Center 
of the University of Chicago under Alice Brooks,* and the suburban librarians. 
All these people are invited to the Friday luncheons given by Carson’s so that 
when our author leaves town each week, many people working in the field of 
books know him as a friend. These professional people now help and advise 
im any project we work out, for The [lobby Horse Presents has become a 
Chicago project. We all believe that forces working for good must cooperate 
and one of the forces for good can be a department store. 

*The Materials Center is cooperating in the current poll of Favorite Authors and 
plans to analyze the results. 


THE STORY TRAIN 


The Delaware Library Association sponsors a regular series of story hours 
—The Story Train, broadcast by Wilmington radio station WAMS and 
WAMS-FM each Saturday night at 7:45 P.M The series, planned by the 
Public Relations Committee of the Delaware Library Association, includes 
folk tales as well as some modern stories, all told by local storytellers. 

One way in which The Story Train is being advertised is by a traveling 
display featuring a train. The wheels move, the windows are lighted and 
smoke comes from the engine. Favorite children’s books and a colorful doll 
surround the cardboard microphone, which shows the time, station and sponsor 
of the program. 
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Courtesy Detroit News 


STORY MAGIC 


by 
Frances Burnside, Children’s Librarian 
Public Library, Grand Haven, Michigan 


Yesterday afternoon, for an audience of two hundred Brownies, their 
leaders and their mothers, I told Phyllis McGinley’s The Plain Princess and 
Gladys Adshead’s Brownies-hush! The Brownies were celebrating their thirty- 
seventh birthday, while I was one year and three months old (to Grand Haven, 
that is). The welcome given to the storyteller could but be interpreted to 
mean a wholehearted recognition of the pleasure story telling affords. There 
is still much magic in those well worn words, “Once upon a time.” 

It was not like that a year ago, however. A year and three months ago 
the story teller, a Plain Princess herself, had just arrived at her Dame Good- 
wit’s cottage. “How can magic work here,” she thought. But she still pos- 
sessed her Godmother’s locket. 

The first story hour, late in January 1948, was announced as a resumption 
of the program which the Girl Scouts had conducted until Christmas. That 
morning twenty children sat huddled together on the first two rows of adult 
sized chairs in the basement auditorium. Clever Peter and the Two Bottles 
rolled over their little tow colored heads as easily as waves across the Zuider 
Zee. As they left, one ventured to ask if I knew Jack the Giant-Killer, or The 
Three Bears. 1 did, and there the first magic took place. They accepted the 
story teller. Those few firstcomers were staunch in attendance and as the 
season progressed, more children were added to their group. 

Then came the second magic—the muffin magic the Plain Princess 
performed with her own hands. A pre-school story hour was introduced in 
the Spring. The first three or four programs were plain drudgery. The 
hungry little children gobbled up their portions, but it was some time before 
the young mothers joined in and produced the real success or working end of 
the magic. They made name cards, typed verses for the scrap books and 
furnished refreshments for the gala days. 
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In the Fall of 1948 there were frequent queries, ‘““When does the story 
hour start” from the children and a few mothers, new to us, made inquiries 
about “that class for younger children.”” But it was not until Book Week, 
1948, that the third magic took place. It was the first Library Book Fair with 
a sort of gallery-talk-story telling for each class at each exhibit; a books- 
through-story telling talk at the Woman’s Club; and a few casual articles for 
the daily paper which wrought the big change for the Plain Princess. Both 
pre-school and regular story hours have grown in attendance since. Newspaper 
pictures have been taken, quite unsolicited. “The calendar now has several 
requests for readings for adult groups. But the Regular Story Hour is the real 
joy. 

The Girl Scouts were and still are active participants. They conduct the 
preliminary fifteen minute “warm-up” record playing period for the early 
comers, and read or tell a picture story on the regular program; they take the 
attendance and conduct the relaxing devices between stories and lead the 
singing of the National Anthem at the beginning and the ‘Goodbye we’ve had 
a lovely time” (from the record J/anners can be fun) which the children them- 
selves suggested as a sort of recessional. 

As for the selection of stories foz telling, the traditional stories still hold 
first place. Dick Whittington, Mother Holle, Rapunzel, Aladdin, Rumpel- 
stiltskin, and Hansel and Grethel are favorite actors, while Snow-White holds 
stellar rating. It may be said here, and unqualifiedly, that the traditional tale 
will continue to hold first place. 

This past year, for the first time since the Grand Haven library was 
established in 1913, there has been a regularly scheduled story hour, guided by 
a person trained in library work with children. Magic of sorts has been at 
work here, with no abracadabras nor wands other than the ever powerful force 
of story telling, library style. 


TALES IN TEXAS 
by 
Leah C. Johnston, Head 
Children’s and Young People’s Department 
San Antonio Public Library 


Every region has its own gods and heroes, and librarians everywhere must 
adopt the angle that fits the locality, as well as the individual child, to bring 
the reluctant non-reader to an interest in books. San Antonio children still 
have a Wild West complex. Nothing starts such a trail to the library as 
announcement of Daniel Boone or Pecos Bill stories. So once or twice a year 
we celebrate a Texas anniversary with a concession to the cowboy-Indian- 
outlaw attraction and when the Kit Carson and Davy Crockett stories have all 
been devoured, there comes the opportunity to introduce the determinedly 
romantic young Texans to other fare. For the remainder of the year, the 
Saturday morning or the special story hour is the usual approach to a varied 
group of tales, traditional or new. 
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at Mrs. Mary Jane Beaman, teacher and a group of student assistants from the 
Decatur Central School, Marion County, Indianapolis, R.R. #93. 


STORYTELLING BY STUDENT ASSISTANTS 

It is increasingly common for high school library student assistants to 
play an important part in library services to children in the elementary grades, 
especially if all grades are in the same building. Storytelling is a popular part 
of the elementary school service and student assistants often share in the fun 
and experience of telling the stories 

At the Decatur Central School near Indianapolis a group of high school 
girls run the grade library under the supervision of Mrs. Mary Jane Beaman, 
ist the fourth grade teacher. Each class has a weekly library period and the 
student assistants tell stories during the last part of each library visit. Story 
time may include recordings, filmstrips or stories from children’s magazines or 
books. The books from which stories are chosen are always very much in 









as 
“ar demand. 

in- In Bloomfield, Indiana, elementary grades are in a separate building and 
all several blocks away from the high school, but Miss Katheryn McKissick, the 
lly high school librarian schedules herself and the library student assistants for a 
he story-hour in the elementary grades certain days of the week. She feels the 
ed storytelling promotes interest of the student assistants and of the elementary 






school children in books and in the library. e 
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WE WERE SHOCKED OVER THE “BURNING OF THE BOOKS” BUT— 
le 
Mrs. Lucille Tinker Carnahan 
Librarian, Natchitoches High School 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


We would be amazed if anyone suggested burning our heritage of fine 
books. But we could achieve the same end no more surely that way than we 
are now doing by sponsoring or tacitly accepting the retold classic. 

Each year, 1 have become more and more distressed over the increased 
number of rewritten classics for young people in what the editors claim to be 
more suitable language. As long as they limited their efforts to those classics 
written in Old English, in Greek, or in poetry that lent itself to prose trans- 
lation, there was not too much need for alarm. But the time has come for real 
concern when the works of Dickens, Hugo, Dumas, Scott, Austen, and other 
great story tellers are being reduced to the commonplace through the insistence 
upon rewriting and using only words the child should know at a certain age. 
What a crime is committed when stories that for generations have been read 
and loved by children from nine years up, are completely rewritten and 
stripped of the flesh and blood of a master storyteller’s charming, exquisite 
diction, leaving for the child nothing but the mere bones of plot to gnaw on. 
There should be a note clearly printed on the cover of each of these mutilated 
stories stating: “Any similarity to the original is purely coincidental.” The 
very thing that made it a classic is lost—the author’s style. For great works 
of fiction are more than just good stories, more than mediums for presenting 
lasting truths—they «re masterpieces of style and beauty. 

The occasion for greatest alarm is in the acceptance of these rewritten 
classics by an increasing number of teachers who claim a real need for the 
adaptation. We agree with the teacher who says that many of her pupils are 
not able to read the classics. If it is because they have not yet mastered the 
mechanics of reading, there is no reason why they should not wait for the 
classics until they have perfected their reading skills and can read them in all 
of their original beauty. If an individual child is mentally deficient and finds 
reading quite a struggle, he may never be able to appreciate the great works of 
literature. But why is it necessary that he be made to thiné that he has read 
the great masters when he can never do so?) Why not supply him with the 
hundreds of books coming out each year on his reading level? We can provide 
easy reading that will satisfy mature interests without spoiling the classics for 
those who can eventually read them. The most vicious danger in having the 
easy retold classic in existence is that it can do untold harm to the capable 
reader who gets it and thus dulls or completely deadens the urge that would 
eventually lead him to the original. Every librarian can cite examples of a 
good reader’s refusing to read Les Miserables or some one of the great 
books in the original when he knows a poor reader has been allowed to read 
the easy book. He feels that he would ‘be a dope” to accept the harder 
assignment. 
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Through organization we were successful in action regarding subscription 
books. It seems to me that the time is here for all librarians again to organize 
and combat this present menace. We had a similar situation in connection 
with the big little books and the comic books, but we felt that the home was to 
blame there. We certainly cannot blame the parents in this case. The schools 
are primarily at fault in the present situation concerning the retold classics. We 
and we alone can be held responsible if generations to come are entirely insens- 
sible to the spell of real literature. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S CHOICE OF OFFICERS FOR 1949-1950 
for 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Since there is to ke no central American Library Association meeting this 
year and no official business meeting of C.L.A., the nominating committee’s 
slate of officers goes out to the membership through Top of the News. 

Section 3 of the constitution is quoted: “A nominating committee of five, 
whose duty it shall be to make nominations for the incoming officers, shall be 
appointed by the chairman; they shall also receive and present to the association 
the names of other candidates if proposed in writing by five members.” 

Further nominations may be made by mail, taking the place of nominations 
from the floor. Any such proposals should be mailed to the C.L.A. Chairman, 
Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, by July 31, 1949. If no 
further nominations are received the report, as printed, will stand approved. 


The slate of officers follows: 

Vice-Chairman and Chairman clect. Ruth Hewitt, Head, Children’s 
Department, Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washington. 

Secretary. Margaret Martignoni, Superintendent, Work with Children, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, New York. 

Treasurer. Elizabeth Gordon, Supervisor, Work with Children, Boston 
Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Division Board Member. 1949-1951 Evelyn Sickels, Head, Children’s 
Department, Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Newbery-Caldecott Members-at-large. Mrs. Leah C. Johnston, Head, 
Children’s Department, San Antonio Public Library, San Antonio, Texas. 
Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Children’s Librarian, George Hall Branch, 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Eulalie M. Steinmetz, Supervisor of Story Telling, New York 
Public Library, New York City. 

Nominating Committee : 
Helen Fuller Julia Carter 
Della McGregor Siddie Joe Johnson, Chairman 


Julia Sauer 
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NORTHERN OHIO ROUNDUP 
by 
Elsie Newcomer, Children’s Librarian 


Canton Public Library 


On February 18th a group of children’s librarians representing 15 Ohio 
libraries met in Lima for an informal discussion of mutual problems and 
interests. Miss Myra Lorimer, Head of the Children’s Department of the 
Lima Public Library, and chairman of the group since its organization meeting 
in Columbus in May 1948, was hostess. 


Topics discussed included storytelling in schools and library children’s 
rooms, work with parochial schools, lessons on use of the card catalog, budget 
distribution, hours, publicity and displays, summer reading clubs, and remedial 
reading. 


It was agreed that it was ideal to have the children’s librarian tell stories, 
but this was not the practice in many of the libraries, either because the librar- 
ian did not have an aptitude for storytelling or lacked time to prepare and 
tell the stories. Lorain Public Library has solved its story hour problem by 
employing a professional storyteller, The Lima library has no regularly 
scheduled story hour but holds special story hours. For example, a Doll Story 
Hour to which all the children brought their dolls, was very successful. In 
another library, no story hours are held within the library itself, but the 
children’s librarian tells stories in the schools. 

The group agreed that a twenty to thirty minute story period proved 
most satisfactory. Children lost interest if the period were much longer. Lack 
of room space was one of the chief difficulties in organizing story hours. 
Without adequate staff and space, it is practically impossible to have a success- 
ful program. 


Some of the storytellers had found a wealth of material in the epic and 
cycle tales. Others suggested books which might be adapted and used in part 
or in entirety for telling. Books mentioned included The Well 0’ the World's 
End by Seumas MacManus, Beowulf, Whistle for Good Fortune by Marjorie 
Bailey, Nuvat the Brave by Radko Doone, Blue Willow by Doris Gates, 
Johnny Longfoot by Catherine Besterman. In the discussion of the Kipling 
books, emphasis was placed on the importance of preserving the flavor of 
Kipling’s expressions. The White Seal, it was agreed, was well suited to 
story hour use. 


The present story hour policy in Canton was inaugurated in March 1947. 
Before that, members of the Canton Junior League told the stories. Now, 
story hours, conducted by the library staff, are held each Saturday morning. 
Once a month movies are shown. The films are rented from the Audio-Visual 
Center at Indiana University. The library also received Carnegie grant 
movies, and when these are suitable, they are shown to the children as an extra 
film program. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
by 


Florence Tredick, Schenectady, N.Y. 


The Comics. Censorship of the comics being on the rise, we note the 


Yhio six-day battle for good books recently carried on in Morristown, New Jersey, 
and with the Chief of Police in command. Details were given in Publishers’ 
the Weekly for February 5th, or can be had by writing to Charles Vancott of 


ting Pocket Books. 
Successful Authors and Tips for Beginners. The Saturday Review of 
Literature for February 12th is devoted to newcomers in American fiction and 


a especially to ‘“48’s Nine”. A series of articles in writing as a craft is con- 
ia tinued with an article entitled How to Write for Children by Alice Dalgliesh, 
author of twenty-five books and Children’s Book Editor for Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
7 Eudora Welty discusses the reading and writing of short stories in the 
nie Atlantic for February and March. 
— Human Relations. People ($1.50 per year, East and West Associa- 
sal tion, 62 West 45th Street, New York City ) tor January contains material in 
atin the field of human relations ; articles on China, Japan, Egypt, India, Arabia; 
In news items; and descriptive listing of materials available. 
the Folklore. Now in its fifth year, New York Folklore Quarterly, the 
publication of the New York Folklore Society, 124+ Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
ie New York, has features which should make it of real use to librarians and 
ve teachers everywhere. The Quarterly reflects conceivable tradition in its 
_ department, City Billet, conducted by Elaine Lambert Lewis, and in its 
my articles. Books, records, concerts, and personalities are reviewed and noted in 
ma the Billet with surprising inclusiveness. Folklore in the Schools, a department 
conducted by Harold W. Thompson of Body, Boots and Britches fame, is 
and also packed with reference suggestions, with notes on their use. 
art The state’s importance in American history, from Indian days to the 
[d's present, offers wide scope to the folklorist-cum-historian to whom Editor 
rie Louis C. Jones is partial. The Winter issue features Tall Tales by Seneca 
tes, Chief Jesse Cornplanter, author of Legends of the Longhouse, a survey of 
ing Putnam County lore, yarns of the “funnel country” near Binghamton, and a 
of first-hand ghost story, with a pair of old ballads in what Louis Jones calls 
to his “Glory Hole’. Past issues have been even richer in variety and content. 
Our Troublesome Language. For the latest news on how she should be 
+7. spoke, read Norman Lewis’ Moz Correct Must English Be? in the March 


yw, | Harper's. 


ng. | Family Life. Have you discovered the value both for displays and content 
ual of the Ladies’ Hlome Journal series of articles on family life, entitled People 
ant are People the World Over. They date from February, 1948 to the present. 
tra The double-spread page is ideal for mounting. Try it on blue paper with a 


touch of red at two opposite corners. 
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WE INVITED 2,573 ...... AND MOST OF THEM CAME! 
by 
Elizabeth Hooks Kelly, Children’s Librarian 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas, 


The average child becomes aware of the Public Library about the time he 
reaches the fourth grade. In El Paso we had known this for a long time and 
had tried to get in touch with the fourth graders each year by school visits, 
story hours, and the other usual means. It was routine. This year we checked 
the number of fourth grade students in the El Paso schools. To our amaze- 
ment there were 2,573 of ’em! We realized that we were not beginning to 
reach all of them. 

After long discussion we decided to invite every fourth grader in the city 
to a Story Hour. Our two branch libraries, Tays and Alamito, would enter- 
tain the schools that use them, the rest of the city would be invited to the 
Main Library. 


We mimeographed 2,573 invitations, and started phoning principals to 
arrange for convenient dates Each school was invited to come by itself. This 
arrangement gave us from 32 children, where there was only one fourth grade, 
to 83 in schools where there were several sections. Another time we are going 
to arrange our classes so we will not have more than 40 children at one time. 
If a school was within walking distance we asked one of the teachers to bring 
the children, if not the Library sent a bus. 

When a class came to Tays or Alamito the Branch Librarian met them, 
explained the use of the Library, showed them where the fourth grade books 
were shelved and then told stories. 

At the Main Library the children were taken on a short tour of the 
building. In the Boys’ and Girls’ Department the Children’s Librarian put 
on a play for them. Members of the class took the part of books and the 
Children’s Librarian was, in turn, herself and a careless little girl who wanted 
to borrow books. After the play, the Children’s Librarian told stories. 

This stupendous undertaking has paid big dividends. We have had an 
unusually large number of new registrations, not only from the fourth grade 
but from older brothers and sisters who had not realized what a nice place the 
Library was We even collected two principals who had never been in the 
building before. In short, we think we got our money’s worth and if our 
voices and our budget hold out we plan to do it again. 


JUNIOR-HI BOOKLINER 


The Ella K. McClatchy Young People’s Library, Sacramento, Californic 
mimeographed monthly sheet, the Junior-//i Bookliner, gives quick, short 
provocative notes on books, announces future events in the library, and so forth 
It is sent to each home room where the class representative reports its contents 
to his classmates. 
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NOTES FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
by 
Sarah Beard 


Once a Storyteller, Always a Storyteller... Ruth Hill, formerly assistant 
superintendent of work with children in the New York Public Library, con- 
ducted storyhours Saturday mornings in the Wellesley Public Library during 
the past year, despite her active life as Mrs. R. T. Viguers, mother of Deborah 
and twins Doris and Susan. 

Judith Stromdahl, now librarian of Weston Public Library, active mem- 
ber of C.L.A. when she was supervisor of children’s work in the Lynn Public 
Library, has found time in her spare hours to play the good neighbor to the 
Topsfield Public Library with a series of story hours for boys and girls. 
Topsfield is the village where Henry Beston wrote the Firelight Fairy Book. 

Jennie Lindquist, Managing Editor of the Horn Book Alagazine, has 
told stories all fall to the children at the Watertown Public Library just out 
of Boston. Miss Lindquist was formerly in charge of children’s work at the 
Albany, N Y. Public Library. Looks as though the Scandinavian love of 
sagas is cropping out irrepressibly. 

In Boston, John Cronin of national reputation tells regularly with his 
wife on a schedule at the branches and main children’s room of the Boston 
Public Library. For years, the Museum of Fine Arts has had weekly story 
hours related to their resources of interest to boys and girls. The storytellers 
are members of their staff. 

In Orange on the Mohawk Trail, a favorite storyteller is a father from a 
neighboring town. Brewster on the Cape secured the services of a directer of 
a summer theatre who showed the children how to act out the stories told. 

Picturebock hours for pre-school tots proved successful mornings at the 
Malden Public Library while mothers were shopping in the neighborhood. A 
small shelf of books on children’s reading and child care were accessible in the 
room where the mothers called for their offspring. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN TO STUDY GERMAN YOUTH LIBRARIES 

On April 13 Margaret Scoggin, Librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch 
of the New York Public Library, sailed for Europe. She has accepted ALA’s 
invitation to extend her trip to include a two months’ observation and study in 
Germany of children’s and young people’s books, youth reading interests and 
youth group activities. She will also visit the International Youth Library in 
Munich and have opportunity to see the TYL and discuss its program with the 
director, Mrs. Jella Lepman. 

Miss Scoggin will make her two month study in Germany as a special 
representative of the ALA and of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. She plans to visit England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and possibly Norway and Sweden on her trip. 
Although she will observe children’s and youth reading and library opportuni- 
ties in all these countries, the ALA, through a foundation grant, is able to 
provide for her expenses only in Germany. 


1949 
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TO THE EDITOR 
TOP OF THE NEWS 


It is regrettable that there are librarians who go to the defense of the 
traditional-type Negro stories at a time when people of good-will are doing 
their utmost to create a climate favorable to one world. There is no denying 
the importance of children’s books in determining their thought and reaction 
patterns. Many prejudices date from early impressions made by books written 
especially to influence young and impressionable minds with ideas that show 
other people in an unfavorable light. 

Books which help to perpetuate stereotypes of different national and 
ethnic groups, portraying them as comical, stupid, servile, cringing and undig- 
nified do not serve the cause of human understanding, mutual trust, respect, 
and inter-group good will. Moreover, they instill undesirable traits in the 
privileged child, traits of arrogance, conceit and racial superiority—the very 
seeds of disunity and the ingredients which, when mixed liberally with atomic 
energy, may well lead to the extermination of human society. 

Some will argue that because children enjoy the traditional stories of the 
old South and of the Negro they should be encouraged to read them. Children 
also enjoy certain admittedly unwholesome comic and mystery stories. Yet on 
the basis of the social concepts and the behavior patterns set forth in such books 
parents, teachers, librarians, and social leaders are questioning the advisability 
of making such publications available to children. In the light of the present 
struggle to perpetuate democratic ideals it is bad enough for adults to harbor 
thoughts and give vent to actions hostile to our fellow man, it is unpardonable 
to poison the minds and prejudice the actions of future generations. 


Virginia Lacy Jones 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Miss Mary Frances Cox’s letter in the March issue of Top of the Neu 
seems unduly optimistic. 

I agree, in principle, that censorship has no place in a democracy, and 
that it is futile to pretend that by ignoring a phase of history we can create 
the effect of its never having existed, yet some form of censorship is implicit in 
all book selection for children and young people. If this were not so, ou! 
libraries would be open to young and old alike, with no age lines drawn, and 
never a restricted book. 

We are all quick to defend ourselves and our “group” regardless of social 
and historical status. The fact that whenever a minority dares to register ¢ 
protest, the elect feel privileged to take umbrage, is sad evidence of the 
bigotry from which none of us is entirely free. How can we assume fot 
children the wisdom to reject what too many of their elders embrace and 
uphold? Why should we be more reluctant to keep books of “premeditatec 
unfairness and ignorance” from children than we are to keep comic book: 
out of their reach? 


Bertha Wember 
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TO THE EDITOR 
TOP OF THE NEWS 


Those of us who have worked on special lists of books to promote better 
human relations have never thought of ourselves as censors. No doubt our 
feeling has been the same as that of the National Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tion and others who are working to select from the comic book market only 
those that are desirable. Most librarians have always had the privilege of 
choosing what they consider the most worthwhile in literature. 


If there are “Organized minority groups” demanding that Uncle Remus 
be removed from libraries, in the South, it should be easy for a discerning 
librarian to understand why. Would not she resent a hero of her own race 
being glorified in a library where she was barred or banned except on a 
special day or by “special arrangement’? Would this librarian not resent 
being barred from the national shrine of an author made famous by his 
stories of her people? 


Many Negroes know and recognize Joel Chandler Harris as a genius. 
We are proud that the Negro folklore has, in his hands, been so admirably 
interpreted and related to world folklore. But frequently those who praise 
him so highly lack an astute perception of the underlying philosophy of the 
tales. The slave, by glorification of the sly, clever rabbit, was saying that the 
underdog had only one way to win out in a world where force and stupidity 
ruled. As Toynbee points out, in the making of folklore, the legend and the 
myth, the people display their ethos, the spirit and core of their lives. There 
have been some objections to all folklore in the original. The German tales 
were quite adult and unsuitable for children, so were the French. Uncle 
Remus in the original is adult and no different. 


It is impossible te consider Govan and Knox in the same breath with 
Harris. Let us grant that their books are true pictures of a certain kind of 
life in the South — a life of a departed era. So is [Jans Brinker a true picture 
of life in Holland in the past. But the Dutch people stoutly object to 
Americans using it as “the book” on life in Holland today. 


We feel that our objection to the one-sided presentation of the Negro in 
children’s books has helped authors, illustrators, publishers, librarians, teachers, 
and many others, to become aware of books which wound the sensibilities of 
our children, and ultimately have helped them present books which are ac- 
ceptable and readable for a// children. 


We are alarmed and disturbed to find that many librarians do not have 
books which include along with the plantation stories, the contributions of 
America’s minority groups — even text-books that tell the whole story are 
consistently ignored. 


Charlemae Rollins 
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THE MATERIALS CORNER 
edited by 
Alice R. Brooks, Librarian 


University of Chicago Materials Center 


Reading Guidance Techniques 

Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington. 
Story telling. 1942. 35¢ 
Children and literature. 1946. 50¢ 

Callahan, Jennie Wagner. Radio workshop for children. McGraw-Hill, 
1948. $3.75 

Note especially Chapter 14, “Language arts in the radio workship.” 

Douglas, M.P. and Jaffrey, BG. Book displays, January to December. 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 1947. 
(Publication no.261 ) 


Harshaw, Ruth and MacBean, Dilla. What book is that? fun with books 4 


at home — at school. Macmillan, 1948. $1.50 
Junior Town Meeting League; an international organization to foster dis- 


cussion of current affairs by youth, +00 South Front Street, Columbus } 


15, Ohio 

Has produced excellent, helpful material in this area: e.g. “Make 
youth discussion conscious”, “Selected transcripts of Junior Town Meet- 
ings’, and “Teaching current events”. Write for a price list. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. Story behind great books. Dodd, 1946. $2.50 

Sawyer, Ruth. The way of the story teller. Viking, 1942. $2.50 
This and Shedlock are the standard works on storytelling. 

Sayers, Frances Clark. The reading program in the Children’s department. 
(In “Youth, communication and libraries: Papers presented before the 
Library Institute at the University of Chicago, August 11-16, 1947”. 
ALA, 1948. p.121-133. $3.75) 

Schoenoff, H. Poster making in the elementary school. Row, 1948. $1.00. 

Walraven, Margaret K. and Hall-Quest, Alfred L. Teaching through the 
elementary school library. H.W, Wilson, 1948. $3.00 

Chapter II, “Stimulating reading’. 

The HORN BOOK for May-June, 1948 has Eulalie Steinmetz’s “Storytelling 
versus recordings” and ‘The fun of reading aloud” by Ruth Enke 
Chambers. Sister Mary Jeremy’s poem ‘The story hour” in the Sep- 
tember-October issue is a charming one 

List of Materials for Reading Guidance 

Chicago Board of Education, Division of Libraries. Good library listening; 
rev. ed. Author, 1949, 

A revision of a very helpful list of story and book recordings origin- 
ally compiled by a committee of Chicago elementary school libraries. 
Apply to Dilla MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries. 

Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. The Blue Book of 16mm 

films for 1949; 24th annual edition. $1.50 
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Note especially material under Literature and Juvenile entertain- 

ment. The Educational film guide (H.W. Wilson) should also be 
checked regularly. Note also Margaret Clark’s list of films in A.L.A. 
Bulletin, December, 1948. 

Eisenberg, Phillip and Krasno, Hecky. Guide to children's records. Crown, 
1948. $2.00 

ston, Arranged by age groups and annotated. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Stories to tell. 1942. 75¢ 
Holden, Katherine, ed. Film strip guide. H.W. Wilson, September, 1948. 


Hill, First annual volume includes 1275 film strips, published mainly since 
=. January 1, 1947. Apply for price. Note especially 398 Folklore, al- 
hip. though the whole book is rich in film strips that can form a good back- 
nber. ground for storytelling, book talks and other forms of reading guidance. 


947 ae ; a ae 

47. Illinois State Library. Recordings for children, January 15, 1947 - May 1, 
1948, Springfieid (Illinois). Author, 1948. (mimeographed ) 

' New York Public Library. Stories: a list of stories to tell and read aloud; 
4th edition, 1949. 


ooks 


dis- 

nbus | | Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Storics to tell to children; new ed. Author, 
4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1949. $1.00 

Lake Just off the press and not yet examined but the reports are that 

leet- & it is excellent 


} Watson, Katherine Williams, comp. Radio plays for children. H.W. Wilson, 
2.50 | 1947. $2.25 


A Miscellany 
Dade County, Florida, Board of Public Instruction. Fun with books. 1947 


a A selection of approximately fifty books with wider interest range than 
47” reading level. Well-annotated with symbols indicating rating, interest 
age, reading ability level, and type of book 
00, Gloucester (Massachusetts) Board of Education. 4 tree of books; a book 
the list for boys and girls, Author, 1948. 86p. illus. (Curriculum 
bulletin II) 75¢ 
This booklist is part II of the Language Arts course of study and 
ling covers Grades 1-8 One needs only to read the introductory comments 
*nke on those who helped in compiling this list to explain its attractiveness 
Sep- and completeness. For example, Virginia Lee Burton has done all the 
: illustrations. The list is for parents, teachers, librarians and children. 
National Society for the Study of Education. 48th Yearbook. University 
ing; of Chicago press, 1949. $3.50 each (paper: $2.75) 
Part I Audio-visual materials of instruction 
gin- Part II Reading in the elementary school 
ries. Note especially Chapter X “Literature and personal reading’’ by 


Dora V. Smith. 
mm Neville, Mark. The function of booklists in a literature program. (English 
Journal, vol.37:142-147. March, 1948) 


Tay 1949 
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Rhyne, Charles S$. Comic books — municipal control of sale and distribution 
—a preliminary study. National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1948. (Report no.124) 
$1.00 
Contains summaries of: 1, City efforts to control; I1, Opinions 
and litigation; III, City ordinances relating to objectionable literature. 
Witty, Paul. Reading in a modern education. Heath, 1949. $3.50 


Chapter 5, “The role of children’s books in a balanced reading program”, 

It is encouraging to find this chapter in a new book on reading, for 
it brings the whole field of literature, the children, the teacher, the 
librarian, and the parent into focus with the reading process. 


MUNICH LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN 


The International Youth Library in Munich which Mrs, Jella Lepman 
described at the Atlantic City Pre-Conference in June was assured, on April 
1, 1949, of two years assistance and of the services of Mrs. Lepman as director 
and adviser. Following a proposal from the Friends of the LYL to ALA a 
grant has been made to ALA which makes this possible The Bavarian gov- 
ernment has made a building available for the library. Gifts of books from 
United States and other countries have already been received. 


From this beginning a collection of children’s books from many countries 
will be built up, and used with the boys and girls of Munich. With its books, 
pamphlets, magazines, children’s art work and perhaps recordings and film 
strips from various countries, the [YL hopes to demonstrate the values of this 
type of library in increasing international understanding among the youth of a 
community. 


The idea for the [YL grew out of the experience which Mrs. Lepman 
had in preparing the exhibit of children’s books soon after the end of the war. 
That exhibit, made up of books from many countries, has been shown in the 
three western zones of Germany and has been a means by which young people 
and their parents have gained a friendly acquaintance, through the books, with 
many countries. 


Librarians, publishers and youth leaders in New York and Washington 
met with Mrs. Lepman last spring when she visited the United States. As a 
result of those meetings and Mrs. Lepman’s inspiring description of the idea 
behind the IYL, many gifts of books were sent to Munich. These books will 
now be unpacked and listed and the LYL will indicate kinds of United States 
and Canadian children’s books which should be included in the library but 
have not yet been received. 


The International Relations Committee of the ALA Division of Libraries 
tor Children and Young People will make known to libraries, schools of 
groups which wish to send gifts to the 1YL, the types of books or other mater 
ials most needed. Jean Thomson, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto, Ontarie, 
is chairman of the committee. 
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